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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you 

should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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Moving? 


“4, the Sull O the Vhght 


W/ E have often been asked the question, “What happens to the poor, sick animal 


patients at your Angell Memorial Animal Hospital when you lock the doors 
at the end of the day and go home ?” We hasten to answer that query by saying, “Why ! 
Didn't you know that our hospital operates on a 24-hour basis so that we may take care of 


the hospital patients around the clock, and also handle emergency cases that are brought 
to us during the night ? ” 


Yes, we re afraid that all too few of our friends and members are aware of the fact that 
we are constantly ministering to the sufferings of animals both day and night, 365 days 
of the year. Our hospital is staffed all through the night, with doctors and nurses on hand 


to check the needs.of the patients, making certain that they are comfortable and receive 
maximum medical care at all times. 


Only recently, our attention was called to a case involving a very excited man who 
arrived at the hospital at two o'clock one morning with his ailing Irish Setter. The 
night man who answered the doorbell immediately summoned the doctor on duty, who 
quickly hurried to the hospital waiting-room where the man told him, rather incoherently, 
that he thought his dog had swallowed something and would he please help him. 


Of course, the first thing to be done was to x-ray the animal to ascertain whether or not 
a foreign object really had been swallowed and, if so, the location. Sure enough, the pic- 
ture showed that the dog had swallowed a child’s toy which had become lodged in its 
intestinal tract. And so, the operating room was made ready for emergency surgery, 
and the doctor, with the help of nurses and assistants, deftly removed the object and the 
operation was pronounced a success. When the dog’s master, who had been pacing up 
and down the waiting-room all this time, was notified that his pet had survived, he left 
for home, happy in the thought that he and the dog would soon be reunited. 


Needless to say, the above is only one of many cases that are brought to us from time 
to time “‘in the still of the night.””. While it is a very costly procedure to keep our hospital 
doors open 24 hours each day, we are mainly concerned with the welfare of our animal 
friends and feel that it is the only way a humane organization can operate. In the first 
place, we couldn’t rest quite so well at night if we knew that the hundreds of patients at 


our hospital had been left unattended and, secondly, we are convinced that we should render 
emergency service at all times. 


We sincerely hope we shall always be financially able to carry on this great service, 


and may we also hope that some of our generous friends will find it in their hearts to con- 
tribute toward its continuance. 


the Rescue 


By Jacqueline Darcy, Women’s Editor of the Gloucester Daily Times 


Lost puppy whines at door. —- Unweaned kittens found in city dump. — Pets abandoned at summer’s end. 


HAT can a community do? 

Usually it leaves these problems 
to the Massachusetts $.P.C.A. and kind- 
hearted individuals—and turns away. 

But not in Gloucester. Care of the 
animals, the returning or locating of lost 
pets, the finding of homes for the un- 
wanted and the education of the public to 
such issues as illegal trapping is big, 
though unpaid, business. 

The city’s newspaper, the Gloucester 
Daily Times, considers animals a part of 
the community, as much entitled to the 
services of the press as humans. Readers 
back up these efforts and the newspaper 
has found it has two bonuses from animal 
features: strong human interest and tre- 
mendous good will. 

These two points alone should be reason 
enough for other newspapers to go ahead 
with year round pet campaigns of their 
own. 

Cape Ann people turn to the Times 
naturally with their animal troubles. A 
muscular fisherman comes in carrying a 
florist’s box. “Look, I was supposed to 
drown these kittens but maybe you can 
find a home for them.” 

The Times has a waiting list: wanted 
small mongrel, black male kitten, full 
grown shepherd dog, big dog for children, 
etc. The kittens are placed within 36 
hours. 

A railroad bridge tender carries in a 
thin beagle pup. “Found him on the 
tracks. Had to stop the train. Must 
belong to someone, ‘cause he’s got a nice 
collar even though his license is gone.” 
The pup’s photo is run and a frantic owner 
calls for him. 

Pictures of lost cats and dogs are run, 
with brief stories and descriptions. Most 
telephone calls are routed via the desk 
of the women’s editor, who feels the effort 
is well worth it. 
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In the course of two years, the people 
of Gloucester are so sure an animal can be 
placed through their paper that most of 
them, even those with pets of their own, 
are willing to “put up” guests they've 
found until homes can be found. The 
Times has no kennel, though in emergen- 
cies, the publisher's office has served as a 
temporary shelter. 

Several staff members have boarded 
beagles, kittens or mutts until they have 
been placed. Several adoptions have 
resulted. 

An effort is made to see that each 
animal is placed in a good home. Some 
requests have been turned down. To help 


Composing room luncheon 


insure a good placement, a full description 
of the animal’s virtues and weaknesses 
are given in the article. If a dog is a cat 
chaser, prospective owners are found 
among those who don’t have a large 
supply of feline neighbors. 

Pet owners who are moving, going in the 
service, or find they cannot give enough 
attention to an animal often request that 


the Times find “good homes” for their 
dog or cat. Many of the animals have 
been fine pedigreed stock. 

Homes have been found for unweaned 
kittens dropped on a highway, for a collie 
who loves children but loathes men, for 
a white rooster that fluttered through the 
traffic on Route 128 until rescued by a 
passing motorist. 

A collie who couldn’t leave the high 
school was returned to his worried family. 
Dozens of cats abandoned at the end of 
the summer, some of them far from 
attractive, have won hearts and homes. 
Beagles stolen during hunting season and 
then abandoned have gone back to their 
owners. 

Cats caught in traps have been cared for 
by readers and served to make the city 
aware of the threat of illegal trapping. 

Readers have written letters praising 
the service. One brought in two cans of 
cat food. The Composing room crew of 
the Times has contributed milk and tuna 
from sandwiches. The Times photo- 
grapher has spent hours down on _ his 
knees, coaxing kittens to pose. He has 
pictured puppies and frightened strays. 
However, he has never been bitten or 
scratched. 

Few animals who have appeared in 
the Times have not been taken—only 
perhaps a half dozen grown cats, in two 
years. 

Calls are also referred to the Massachu- 
estts $.P.C.A. branch in Hamilton, to the 
dog pound and local veterinarians. This 
is standard routine when the newspaper 
is “fresh out of cats or dogs.” 

The animal campaign is conducted with 
sincerity and approved by the editor and 
publisher as well as the public. Animal 
welfare is everybody’s business and the 
Times has made it their business in Glouc- 
ester. 


OUR DUMB. ANIMALS 


The affection of this remarkable woman 
encompasses all breeds but those I particu- 
larly remember are her Great Danes, Sieg- 
linde, golden Helga, and Hans, from Ger- 
many; her Lakeland terrier, Maida; her 
Shetland collies, dainty Dileas and Wendy, 
his beautiful little mate. 

My acquaintance with Dileas, of the 
glossy brown coat and white collar, was 
made during the lifetime of Helen's 
brilliant and beloved “Teacher,” Anne 
Sullivan Macy who, like Polly Thomson 


ANY years ago it was my privilege 
to become well-acquainted with the 
famous, blind-deaf, Helen Keller. I met 


her through her late companion, Polly 
Thomson. The moment I entered Heleén’s 
home I realized that here was a place 
where dogs were loved. Helen has said 
that her “dog-friends” seem to understand 
her limitations and keep close to her when 
she is alone. 
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who was to succeed her, found dogs essen- 
tial to her happiness. Mrs. Macy was 
particularly devoted to Dileas. When first 
I met him, Dileas was a bachelor but later 
lovely Wendy was added to the dog family 
and these two were the parents of my own 
adored Shetland collie. 

Helen, named him Hamish (Scotch for 
James) and when he was old enough to 
leave his mother he came to me. He was 


Miss Helen Keller 
during a trip to Japan 
in the late ‘40’s en- 
deared herself to the 
Japanese people even 
more by posing with 
the statue of their 
beloved “Haichiko.” 


Kyodo News Agency 


still so tiny that he made me think of 
an animated beige-colored powder puff. 
As he grew older and put on a handsome 
coat of sable, black and white, he also 
exhibited the vigor and dependability 
which characterizes the diminutive animals 
on the rocky wind-swept Shetland Islands. 

In his thirteen and a half years of life 
Hamish was never forgotten by his origi- 
nal owner. Hard pressed for time as 
Helen has always been in her travels 
she created opportunities, with Polly 


By Dorothy Pierce Walker 


Thomson’s enthusiastic aid, to see her one- 
time child whenever she was in Boston. 
Her beautifully typed letters contain such 
messages as “And a hug for darling 
Hamish.” 

As Hamish advanced in years, he be- 
came, like many another pampered 
animal, somewhat on the heavy side. Did 
this escape Helen simply because she 
couldn't see him with ordinary sight? No, 
indeed. That her marvelously sensitive 
hands, which she calls her “ten eyes,” 
noted the awful truth was apparent when 
she wrote: “How happy we were to be 
with you that evening in Boston! It was 
good to hear your news, to reminisce, and 
to pet dear little, b4g Hamish.” 

Hamish sleeps now at Hillside Acre in 
Methuen. Whenever my thoughts are 


thus saddened I think back to those happy 
and memorable times when Helen and 
Hamish would meet, and I realize that 
such devotion lives on in the hearts of 
those who care. 


Awaiting a happy reunion 
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(Rhymes 
with Menace 


By Alicia C. Roche 


EING a great lover of all animals I am never surprised at 

a request to give a kind home to some orphaned creature, 
but when a friend arrived at the door one day to ask me if I 
would like to take a young heron, I must admit I was slightly 
taken off guard. 

It appears that these birds build their nests in the tops of 
high trees. In stormy weather, sometimes, little ones fall out 
of the nests and as they do not fly until they are about six 
months old they are left to the tender mercies of kindhearted 
rescuers. 


From the back of the car my friend took a high cardboard 
box, even her cautious warning did not prepare me for my 
first meeting with-this strange bird, who, though ugly and 
aggressive eventually won his way into my heart. 


As I peered into the box I was greeted by a most fearsome 
beak being shot out by a quick firing neck, accompanied by a 
raucous noise. All efforts to grasp him were in vain, so I carried 
him box and all to our gardenhouse. I placed the box on its 
side and made a hasty retreat, watching the procedure from a 
peep-hole. 


At long last he ventured out and he was a comical sight 
standing on great long feet wobbling about, even a sharp turn of 
his head threw him off balance. By easy stages he moved 
about inspecting every corner of his new abode. Eventually, 
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he decided that it was quite safe to sample the dish of bread and 
milk that I pushed into the house with the aid of a broom. 

After a few days I left the door open and Dennis ventured 
out, only a short distance from base; as time went on he found 
his way to the hall door and it.was not long before he was found 
wandering through the house assuming the role of householder 
and treating anyone he met with the greatest disdain as if they 
were intruders. 

All went well until I put him in the walled garden where 
my dearest friend, the sea gull, was reigning monarch for six 
years; dogs and cats during that time had learned their lesson 
and gave him a wide berth. Dennis, however, had such a 
great advantage over the seagull, with his powerful beak and 
quickfiring neck that he had to be banished to the yard. 

I looked forward to the day when he would be able to fly 
and find his way to a nearby pond and perhaps, do some food- 
getting on his own, and thus, help toward his support. 

He showed me that I was quite mistaken in such ideas; he kept 
in easy reach of the back door standing close to the wall and 
stepping smartly inside at the first opportunity. 

Trying to get him out was very difficult, he would arch his 
wings and flap them at the same time making intimidating 
noises by clapping his beak and zig-zagging his way along and 
then sidestep into an open door before you could anticipate 
his next move. 

After Dennis had been with us for about three months I 
realized that he did not mean to injure anyone but that he just 
had an unfortunate manner of approach. Here in Ireland, the 
heron is often called Granny Keriske which roughly means an 
ugly old woman, and just as she may have an appalling exterior, 
like Dennis she invariably has a heart of gold. 


His greatest sin was that when the dogs were asleep in the 
sun he could never resist having a peck at them, but with a yelp 
they beat a hasty retreat realizing he had all the advantages. 


While I sat in the garden reading or sewing Dennis paraded 
up and down with his wings half extended wagging them as if 
they were on a swivel at the shoulder, carrying on an endless 
chatter; then as he sauntered away he would come hurrying back 
to tell me something he had forgotten to mention. 


All this one-sided conversation was delivered in a dictatorial 
manner as if I were being lectured on my way of living. 


The great day came when he flew from one wall of the garden 
to the other. Surely he would go and find his own dinner—he 
did disappear for a few hours each day but it did little to satisfy 
the bottomless pit that seemed to serve as a stomach. 


He often perched on a chimney pot and as I passed in and out 
of the yard on my many errands he would come down and 
report on the latest news from his lookout, and this was the 
cause of the sad ending to what must seem a very unusual 
friendship, but one that I am glad to have experienced. 


One day Dennis made his usual pan-cake landing from the 
chimney and snapped off his wing on the edge of the dustbin. 
Knowing that the other animals around, whom Dennis had made 
his enemies, would realize that he was grounded and would be 
only too glad to retaliate for the many assaults they had suffered 
I was forced to make the decision that Dennis be freed from 
further suffering and pain by having him put to sleep humanely. 
The garden has never been the same. 
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Turtle? Terrapin? 


By Audrey Frank 


I you had lived over seventy million years ago, you would 
have expected to see ancient reptiles roaming the land side by 
side with the now extinct dinosaurs. But did you realize that 
one of these prehistoric animals is still alive today? It has 
not changed much in form for at least 150 million years. What 
is this reptile? How could it possibly survive for so long a 
period of time? Call it what you will... turtle . . . tortoise... 
terrapin . . . its history is indeed a fantastic example of how 
nature protects its own. 

Why has the turtle remained unchanged for millions of 
years? Scientists claim that part of the reason for their long 
survival may be the turtle’s unusual skeleton. The turtle’s 
shell has been a constant source of protection for him down 
through the ages. No other reptiles have shells, yet all turtles 
do. The top shell, known as the carapace, is formed from wide, 
overgrown ribs. The turtle’s legs are attached within these 
ribs. The lower shell is known as the plastron. 


Another reason that has probably helped the turtle to 
survive is the fact that they are cold-blooded. Because of this, 
turtles hibernate during the long winter months. They bury 
themselves completely in the mud, or under rocks and fallen 
trees. During this period of hibernation, they eat nothing at 
all. At the same time, their heart beat slows down until it 
almost stops, and they breathe only through their skin. 


Have you ever taken the time to study a turtle up close? 
They are really very interesting creatures. Have you ever seen 
a turtle eat? They have no teeth, but tear apart their food with a 
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horny bill. Strangely enough, although a turtle must be out 
of water to breathe, most of them prefer to swallow food with 
their head under water. 


All turtles lay eggs—usually six to twelve. Buried in the 
ground and safely hidden, the eggs are warmed by the heat of 
the sun. Soon these eggs hatch into baby turtles which grow 
into adults in about five or six years. Turtles live longer than 
most animals. Scientists feel that it is possible for them to live 
for over 150 years or more. 


Have you ever wondered how to distinguish the sex of 
turtles? The female is usually larger than the male. But the 


male has a longer tail. He also has much longer nails on his 
front feet. 


While there are forty-five species of turtles, they can be classed 
into three types: sea turtles, pond tortoises and land terrapins. 
Among the last group will be found the huge tortoises that are 
related to the Giant Tortoise of the Galapagos Islands. 

Turtles come in a variety of sizes and weights. Some are only 
a few inches long at maturity and weigh only ounces. At the 
other end of the scale can be found specimens over eight feet 
long that weigh close to 2,500 pounds. 

Yes, the turtle is a truly remarkable creature. He is slow and 
plodding, but we must always remember that he has managed 
to survive extremes of heat and cold; he has protected himself 
against his enemies and will probably be around thousands of 
years from now. Next time you see a turtle, remember that 
you are seeing today’s only real ancient reptile. 
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T could have been because Momma 
Burro was pure white. It could have 
been because she had associated with 
horses all her life and assumed she was 
one of them. Anyway, when the other- 
wise loving Burro saw this wobbly mons- 
trosity, she was horrified. She wouldn’t 
accept the idea that the tiny, quivering 
black object belonged to her. She wouldn't 
accept it and she didn’t. She wanted 
it out of her stall right now. Immediately. 
The Allan News, who owned the 
mother, came just in time. They said “We 
took one look at the disgusted expression 
and the unhappy set of Momma's ears and 
we knew it was our problem from now 
on!” 

They hastily scooped up the unwanted 
one. Marjorie wrapped him in a blanket 
while Allan fixed a bed of straw in a back 
room of their home. Then a hurried trip 
to town to get ingredients for a formula. 
They took the corners on two wheels 
because nourishment is important to a 
new born. 

The small outcast was named the first 
day. It wasn’t hard to find the right 
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name. His shiny coat was not like the 
coat of any other burro. It was soft. Soft 
like velvet. Silk velvet. So, he became 
NEW BLACK VELVET! 


Velvet had to be bottle fed every two 
hours around the clock. He was raised 
on a regular baby formula. It took a 
lot of love to stagger sleepily out to the 
kitchen every two hours in the night, fix 
the formula and wait for His Nibs to 


empty his bottle. 


bottle 


By Marion Hilligoss 


Because the News are busy in their 
chosen profession of Farrier (Momma 
helps while Poppa shoes), this Velvet 
posed a problem. When he was three 
weeks old they decided to take him to 
work with them. He was still on formula 
and strict feeding schedule. 

A bed was rigged up for him in the 
station wagon. After the second day, all 
they had to do was open the car door, 
give a boost and in he hopped. This was 
sport for him. He stood between the 
seats looking out the window until he got 
sleepy, then Marjorie laid him on the seat 
where he napped by the hour in blissful 
comfort. 

He not only went to work every day, he 
went every place his family went. He 
was quite a source of entertainment. 
Imagine passing a station wagon and 
seeing a black burro having a milk break. 

He was never any more trouble than a 
well adjusted dog. He loved scenery and 
only brayed when something made him 
especially happy, or of course, when Allan 
and Marjorie were gone too long. His 
squeaky high pitched bray took people by 
surprise, because sometimes he couldn't 
be seen unless you looked directly into the 
back of the car. Talk about little green 
men! Brays coming from a seemingly 
empty station wagon would make anyone 
wonder. 

Black Velvet will never really know 
he is a burro. He has been appreciated 
and loved from his first hour. He will 
always be one of the folks. 


e Nature study centered 


For further information concerning this Nature Camp write: 


| The American Humane Education Society 
| 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


(amp 


Co-educational: ages eleven to sixteen 


¢ Outdoor recreation G Water sports® Qualified instructors 
Gain a “REVERENCE for LIFE” 


e Variety of outdoor activities 
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Top the World 


H' waited, as happy as a small boy 
in the front bleachers before the 


final game of the season. But much, 
much more controlled. He squinted his 
near-sighted cat eyes and his long whiskers 
quivered. He might have been saying, 
“Look at me sittin’ on top o’ the world, and 
you laggin’ along down there on earth!” 
He loved high places and tho’ the concrete 
ball on the lawn was less than three times 
his own height, it was one of his favorite 
lookout posts. 

Finding him there on a sunny morning 
I commanded him to stay while I went 
for the camera. If you have ever tried to 
take a cat’s picture, you know it is usually 
not easy. But Dopey refuted every maxim 
of feline behavior. One of his great 
charms was being an individualist. 

The ripple flowing through the golden 
hair along his sides showed his eagerness 
to jump down and come to. the arms 
awaiting to cuddle him. But he had 
learned his lessons well. The picture 
taken, I said, “All right, you little rascal, 
Come!” That last word brought him as 
fast as his misshapen legs permitted. I 
stooped to make it easy for him and his 
leap landed him in my arms. 

As I sat down in a garden chair he 
climbed to my shoulder and perched there 
contentedly. He knew how much we 
all loved him, how secure his future was. 
But it had not always been so. Listening 
to his harsh asthmatic breathing I recalled 
the time he had come to us, how for hours 
we had ministered to the tiny form, fearful 
lest the breath should stop completely . 

It was a beautiful morning in the early 
summer. The family was enjoying break- 
fast on the patio when we heard a faint 
but sharp cry of a cat in sudden pain. 
Since no cats lived in the immediate neigh- 
borhood we tried to locate the source. 
After looking unsuccessfully behind 
hedges, shrubs and tall perennials, we 
waited for another cry for help. When it 
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came it was startlingly near but the ex- 
planation was simple. Behind the tall 
lilac hedge at the back of the yard, stood 
a high metal barrel, our receptacle for 
empty food cans. Someone had evidently 
driven through the alley and dropped a 
small kitten into this horribly uncomfort- 
able place. The barrel was so tall none of 
us could reach the animal until we laid the 
barrel on its side. The little bundle of 


“Dopey” was an individualist 


unkempt yellow and white fur was prob- 
ably five weeks old and very tiny and very 
emaciated. He was too weak to drink 
from the saucer of warm milk offered him. 
A medicine dropper solved that difficulty. 
Later he struggled out of the enshrouding 
blanket and attempted to walk, but stag- 
gered so grotesquely we had to laugh in 
spite of our pity. 

Next day he began to waveringly ex- 
plore his new home. It needed no family 
conference for each of us to know that he 
would automatically be adopted. But dis- 


cussion soon arose over a proper name. 
One of the boys who had just read Don 
Quixote, insisted on Sancho Panza; our 
history student held out for Xerxes. Many 
others were offered in compromise, but it 
was small Louise who won. 

“Let's call him “Dopey,” she said. “He 
walks like the littlest dwarf and Dopey 
had a yellow coat, too. Dopey he became 
but it was a term of endearment from the 
start. We vied with each other to make 
his life happy. His unkind beginning 
left him with many handicaps. His bandy 
legs gave him a most peculiar shuffle. 
Myopia ruined his vision but he could 
follow a voice from any direction. It 
was not long ‘til we were convinced he 
had a defective heart. Lying in his bed, 
he would sometimes moan pitifully. The 
attacks were short but left him exhausted. 

He had more curiosity than Kipling’s 
mongoose and this often led him into 
trouble. Once, when the patio furniture 
had been painted a deep moss green he 
slipped out and covered himself with glory 
—I mean paint. The fur had to be cut out 
in patches and for a while we dubbed him 
“moth-eaten mink.” 

He learned quickly and never forgot. 
We taught him a few easy tricks which he 
loved to display. Not knowing his birth- 
‘day, the children made much of the 
monthly recurrence of the date on which 
he had come to us. On the seventh one 
of these “Emancipation Days” he had a 
special fish dinner. After playing with 
every one who would notice him he curled 
up on his bed and went to sleep. Suddenly 
the labored breathing was stilled and we 
knew his valiant little heart was at rest. 

He was the happiest, most responsive 
kitten we have ever known. We like to 
feel the memory of the unkindness he 
once suffered had been blotted out by our 
mutual affection. In his life with us he 
had truly been “sittin’ on top of the 
world.” 
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PAT, SUSIE AND BILLY 


The owner fo these three pals is Mrs. 
Charles E. Crossman, of North Clarendon, 
Vermont. She says that her three pets, 
Pat, the Irish terrier, Susie, the cat, and 
Billy, the rooster are inseparable friends. 
What's more she tells us that they have alli 
lived to be over sixteen years old. 
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STRANGER IN PARADISE 


The photographer writes that he visited friends on a 
Wyoming ranch and took along his two-year-old dachs- 
hund, Herman. Herman, being a city bred dog, had 
never seen a cow before. With cautious steps, he ad- 
vanced, stopping a short distance from the fence. The 
cow, who had been lying down, got to her feet and she 
began looking at Herman as hard as he was gazing at 
her. From the expressions on both their faces you could 
easily tell that each was saying, “There just ain't 
no such animals”’. 


Photo by Jack Murphy 
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“FOGGY DOGGY” 


“Now wherever did that hydrant disappear 
to?” Kellie, a resident of London, On- 
tario, Canada, seems a bit foggy as to the 
location of his favorite hydrant. When he 
ventured out for his usual morning walk 
early one morning, he was confronted by a 
blanket of fog that was something new 
to him. 


Photo by Harold Merton 


TWO-HEADED HORSE ? 
Deceiving, isn’t it? You can imagine the 
photographer's surprise after viewing this 
creature(s) while driving through the coun- 
try, near Sheridan, Wyoming, with his 
family on a recent Sunday afternoon. His 
son, Mike, asked, ‘Daddy, what's that? 
He had to stop and take another look 

before he could find the correct answer. 


Photo by Jack Murphy 
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Drawing by Sav in Boston Traveler 


Hot Weather Tips 


ERHAPS this summer more than 
ever before whole families will be 
packing up to take much needed vacations 
after the hard winter. If you are one of 
these, please do not forget your pet. 

Remember always that he depends upon 
you alone for food and shelter to say 
nothing of companionship and affection. 
His whole life is wrapped up in you and 
in your hope and in your activities which 
you have allowed him to share. He trusts 
you implicitly. 

Every provision should be made for his 
care while you are away on vacation or 
other absence from home. Either board 
him in a reputable kennel or leave him 
with friends who may agree to care for 
him. If you are leaving him with friends, 
be sure that they understand his feeding 
schedule and will take the responsibility 
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for securing proper medical care in case 
of need. Leave the name of your veterin- 
arian and call him up yourself so that he 
will understand if it is necessary to call 
him. 

Most certainly, it is inadvisable to leave 
your pet with anyone who is not fond of 
animals. To make him feel at home as 
much as possible send along his collar and 
leash, his own toys and his feeding dish 
and water pan. 


Adopted Pets 


Another cruelty, too often practiced 
thoughtlessly, is the adoption of pets at 
vacation spots and their eventual aban- 
donment when the family is ready to go 
back home. So much suffering occurs as a 
result that we ask all who come within 
this category to be sure to turn these un- 


wanted animals over to an accredited ani- 
mal protection organization or arrange 
with a veterinarian to have them humane- 
ly put to sleep. Remember—hunger, 
thirst and exposure are the results of 
abandoning animals under any citcum- 
stances. 

Hot Weather 

Be sure to move the dog house into the 
shade; it becomes a place of torture if 
exposed to the hot, mid-summer sun. Be 
sure there is good ventilation and that 
oilcloth, hard cushion or cedar pillow be 
provided for sleeping. Laundering of 
blankets, if used, should be frequent. Only 
scrupulous cleanliness will prevent an 
epidemic of fleas. 

An animal left in a car parked in the 
sun may suffocate. Always park in the 
shade, if possible and if you cannot take 
your pet with you, open the windows at 
least two inches on opposite sides to in- 
sure a passage of air through the car. 

Provide plenty of fresh, cool water at 
all times for all animals. Renew it fre- 
quently and keep the dish in a shaded spot 
and if your dog is tied outside be sure he 
can reach the shade. 

Exercise 

Remember, a dog, like a child, is always 
ready to romp and play. He is not at all 
cautious about his health at such times 
and will exercise to the point of exhaustion. 
Never force him to exercise too vigorously 
in hot weather and prevent him from doing 
so whenever possible. 

Ardent photographers should be careful 
about ordering an animal to pose too often 
at a sitting for pictures. Especially in 
summer is this very tiring for pets and may 
lead to disobedience, no matter how well- 
trained. Make the sitting short and well- 
spaced in between. Such procedure will 
maintain even tempers for both you and 
your animal. 

Gardens 

A real problem presents itself with the 
advent of the gardening season. It is 
perfectly natural for rabbits to feed off the 
succulent young shoots. They are merely 
following their natural instincts. 

If you are so troubled, a simple fence 
of chicken wire will keep rabibts out as 
well as other animals who may be tempted 
to trample your new growth of vegetables 
or flowers. More than anything else, we 
urge you not to start a poisoning campaign. 
Poison seldom destroys the creatures 
bothering the garden but often kills the 
neighborhood pets, instead. 
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HE two-facedness of obedience train- 

ing was brought to my attention with 
quite an impact. In the ring he would 
stick to my side like glue when heeling, 
come quickly when called, wait with a 
devoted expression for every command. 
But get outside of that rope, and I could 
not trust him off the leash, and then he 
would pull me all over the street. On 
the other hand—one night I saw a man 
crossing a very busy intersection in New 
York, a man who obviously could afford 
neither a purebred dog or even a minimum 
of lessons in training but he had a three- 
months old little dog at his heels and this 
puppy would not leave his side for a 
moment and was obviously completely 
trustworthy even under the most confus- 
ing of circumstances. I knew right then 
and there that I had a lot of work to do 
with my Derry, even if he had a degree in 
obedience training. 

I do believe that everyone can profit a 
grat deal from taking at least a basic 
course in obedience training. It teaches 
the owner how to train his dog and 
teaches the dog to work together with 
many other strange dogs. I think it is 
very important for a dog to be trained 
by its master. Often a dog is sent away 
to be trained and when he returns home 
the owner still has no control. The voice 
which gives the command means a great 
deal. This basic training consists of walk- 
ing at heel, sitting, lying down and com- 
ing on command. 

Making your dog a respectable member 
of the family should start practically the 
day you get your puppy. Although form- 
al training should not be started before 
six months, this training can easily be 
started at two months. 

The first three things I devote my time 
to are housebreaking, tearing up things 
and barking when left alone. Housebreak- 
ing, like anything else, requires complete 
consistency on the part of the owner, and 
an understanding that a puppy cannot 
hold out as long as a grown dog and a 
willingness to get up late at night and 
very early in the morning to get the 
message across. And every puppy, especi- 
ally when teething, will want to bite and 
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Pamela is learning about good music 


tear things. It is not naughtiness, but a 
physical necessity to help loosen the baby 
teeth and break through the permanent 
ones. If you provide the puppy with 


enough safe material to do so, you can 
teach him very quickly that your furniture 
or your best pair of shoes are not for him. 
And remember, severe scolding will bring 
better results than physical punishment, 
which will only make him resentful and 


Daisy and her mistress (author) posing as 
Elizabeth Barret Browning and “Flush” for 
National Dog Week at N. Y. City 


hand-shy and to me is taboo. 

There is no excuse for so-called non- 
sense barking. A dog should be able to 
stay by himself—for a reasonable length 
of time, and quietly. Mine have the run 
of the house and when I come home after 
an evening out nothing has been destroyed 
and they look sleepy but happy and no 
complaints have come from the neigh- 
bors. But in order to achieve this I take 
a lot of trouble and time to give a new 
dog a sense of security, the knowledge 
that I will come back. I actually start by 
leaving him one minute and I always 
say the same words when I leave: “Mind 
the house—I’ll be back.” I start by clos- 
ing the door and standing right behind it. 
With the first bark or whine I rush in, 
scold and start all over again. I repeat 
this every day for longer and longer 
periods. My “graduation exercise” con- 
sists of my asking a neighbor to let me 
spend the evening there, where I still have 
control over their behavior. But by that 
time they are usually well conditioned and 
resigned to the fact that at times people 
must go out by themselves. Naturally, 
all their physical needs have been attended 
to, and there is plenty of fresh water avail- 
able to them. 

These are things necessary for every- 
one’s dog. My dogs must learn five 
Major Subjects: traveling in a car— 
being at home in motels—all sorts of 
musical sounds since my husband is a 
professional musician—visiting strange 
houses and riding in a boat. All these 
things are part of our life and a new 
puppy gets all of them in tiny quantities 
from the start. I start by riding around 
the block—and now our dogs have been 
twice across the country usually sleeping 
for the better part of the trip. I always 
carry familiar objects like toys and their 
own blankets for them, for the dual pur- 
pose of making them feel at home any 
place we stop and protecting the motel 
owners’ or friends’ property. 

Start the puppy early and slowly and be 
kind and reassuring through any new ex- 
perience and you will have a GOOD 
FRIEND and companion for the rest of 
his days. 
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Defense Among Ants 


By Ellen Hofeldt 


O radar network had informed the 

red ant colony of an imminent 
attack. Nor had I intended that my 
hand should strike the hoe into the peace- 
ful mound. 

But no sooner had my hoe struck than 
an organized army several hundred strong 
rushed out to encircle the ruffled garden 
spot. 

Immediately, within the disturbed 
areas, rescue ants built temporary cover 
for the exposed food eggs and the queen. 

Simultaneously several scouting crews, 
numbering about six members each, sur- 
veyed the surrounding inches of terrain 
for a new colony site. All scout ants 
converged within seconds upon one spot 
about one and one half inches from their 


old abode. 

Without delay, most scouts joined in an 
earth moving project, while those remain- 
ing reported to the old center. Prepara- 
tions for evacuation had in the meantime 
been completed, the army still standing 
guard around the old area and now the 
new also. 

Worker ants by the thousands were 
dispatched speedily to the new lot. Each 
knew his duty. Many tunnels were rapid- 
ly excavated, all from a central point. The 
little red bodies moved in and backed out, 
their legs and antennae skillfully trans- 
porting dirt. Brother ants never failed 
to relieve the loaded carrier if necessary. 

Already evacuation was taking place. 
Wanting most to preserve their race, addi- 


tional worker ants carefully, but hastily, 
carried the white eggs across the ground to 
the new refuge, the army ever watchful. 
Next, stored food was taken over in mass 
quantities. Often the particles were larger 
than the ants, but the creatures still moved 
them as if this was routine. Sometimes a 
crumb required much maneuvering and 
tumbling, but it was never left behind. 

As soon as each egg and each load 
arrived at the new site, ants were on the 
spot to put it under safe cover. 

The new mound was now discernible 
and near completion. The army now 
paced and scanned the territory. Then it 
cautiously closed in on the core of their 
old habitat. A few soldiers opened and 
entered a tunnel, but most stood at atten- 
tion. 

Very shortly, her majesty, the queen 
ant, was escorted to the new abode, the 
tunnel open wide for her, but with every 
precaution taken for her safety. 

The mound was now being contoured 
and smoothed. Activity was subsiding, 
with all but a few hunters and a small 
sentry recuperating beneath the earthen 
mound. 

The movement had been so organized, 
so efficient, just miraculous! Not a flaw 
in procedure could be detected. All was 
again peaceful in the red ant colony. 

Little did they know that their dreaded 
invader of seven minutes prior had wit- 
nessed their evacuation and still lurched 
prone on the ground within a foot of their 
new mound. 


Graduation Gift 


Fluffy knitted doggie 
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Miss Etta K. Knowlton, seventy years 
young, one of our faithful “readers,” has 
been blind since the age of nine. To sup- 
plement her meagre income Miss Know]- 
ton knits “doggies” . . . pictured here is 
one of her recent creations . . . made of 
the finest yarn, colored black and white 
and approximately 8” long from toe to 
tail and 62” high (seated). The cost of 
one of these creations is $3.50 . . . this 
includes postage in and around this area. 
Order direct from Miss Etta K. Knowlton. 
Box 122, South Lancaster, Massachusetts. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ORNITHOLO- 
GY, by Josselyn Van Tyne and An- 
drew J. Berger, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York, 624 pages. Illustrat- 
ed, $11.75. 


Those whose interest in birds transcends 
observation only will find in this book 
a basic work for serious bird study. The 
authors are eminently qualified in ornith- 
ology; subject coverage is quite complete. 
The late Dr. Van Tyne was Curator of 
Birds, University of Michigan Museum of 
Zoology and among other honors was a 
Fellow of the American Ornithologists 
Union. He was most content when in 
the field. Dr. Berger promised his friend 
that he would complete the book. He is 
an associate professor in the Anatomy 
Department of the University of Michigan 
Medical School. He is a Fellow of the 
American Ornithologists Union and a 
member of the Council of the Wilson 
Ornithological Society. 

The book is an excellent reference 
work; world birds are classified by families. 
In this section, birds are described by their 
physical characteristics, range habits, 
food and breeding. 

How have birds evolved? What more 
logical point to begin a serious study of 
them than to delve into their fossil 
records? From this point the book dis- 
cusses avian anatomy, plumage, behavior, 
distribution and migration, to mention 
only some of the chapters. 

The author's purpose in writing FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF ORNITHOLOGY 
was to provide a basic textbook for the 
subject. Its value as a quick reference 
for information about bird families, their 
life histories and as a guide to other litera- 
ture in the field recommends the book 
for inclusion in the library of everyone 
seriously interested in birds. 


The Post Office Deparment 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
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Peter and the “Aunts” 


By Eleanor Garland & Grace Munroe 


His elegant tail acts as a rudder. 


ETER is a rangy, 12-pound yellow 

cat. For going on seven years he has 
been—and continues to be—the pride 
and despair of his “aunts.” 

Aggressive, yet sweet and purring when 
it pleases him, he shows few signs of the 
misfortunes he has endured. It was not 
always so, but now he is quite deaf. 
Whether his world of silence bothers him 
much is a moot question. Yet because of 
it, he’s kept in the house for fear of 
unheard cars or dogs on the outside. 

Time was when Petie’s life was freer. 
In spite of being rescued as an abandoned 
and loudly protesting little kitten from 
a small-town dump and later after adop- 
tion by the “aunts” being deprived of his 
tomcathood, he led the life of Riley. 

He could hear then and he lived in a 
house in the country situated on four 
acres. And Heaven help the wandering 
tom who disputed his property rights. 
Petie’s cussing was fearful and wonderful 
to hear and in a fight there was always 
more of the other guy’s fur left floating 
in the air than his. 

Even after he recovered from his acci- 
dent he was in there pitching. But when 
he broke his left hind leg this accident 
may have caused his later deafness. 

He flopped on the floor after climbing 
up a tree onto the roof and in the window 
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The first cat to donate to 
PROJECT BRAILLE 


as usual one night in January four or five 
years ago, with a broken leg. His “aunts” 
picked him up gingerly, not knowing 
whether they'd get a hand bitten off 
because the injury must have been very 
painful. Petie yowled once. That's all. 
Their veterinary said, “Well, I'll see what 
I can do.” 

Three months and many anxious days 
later, Petie was home and on the mend 
with a steel pin permanently in that leg. 
Soon he was jumping from the ground 
onto window ledges and climbing around 
his favorite apple tree as good as new. 

Life went on for several years unevent- 
fully. But after a while Petie didn’t pay 
any attention to calls, chirps, whistles, or 
any other sound. You could walk up 
behind him and when you touched him 
he would jump and give a surprised 
meow. That’s the way it has been ever 
since. 

Then his “aunts” moved out of the 
state. Petie went, too—no question about 
that. They lived in an upstairs apartment 
first and after they had been there a 
month they let Petie out, first watching 
him and then by himself. 

He disappeared. The fifth night he an- 
nounced his return by happy yowlings on 
the church lawn next door. The “aunts” 
decided no more outs for unattended puss. 
Maybe he didn’t mind, but they did. 

Later they moved to a little, ranch- 
style house. Petie can now look on the 
street level and sit in the breezeway. It’s 
almost like being outdoors. He grows 
more adjusted to his confined life. Deaf 
as a haddock, he yowls over-loudly when 
he plays a game of hiding in the farthest 
corner. 

He enjoys his chow, will ride endlessly 
on the left—always the left—shoulder 
of one “aunt,” purring like a fool. He 


still loses his temper when he is denied 
immediate attention and will nip any 
handy arm or leg. Threatening him with 
a newspaper or sprinkling drops of water 
on him reminds him that though handi- 


capped, he’s still supposed to be a gentle- 


man. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning January 1, 1960, the 
general subscription rate to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS is $2.00 per year. 
Single copies — 20¢ each. 


A sliding scale of prices for bulk 
orders will be as follows, and apply 
only when the number of subscrip- 
tions indicated are sent in at the 
same time: 

1- 4 Subscriptions — $2.00 each 

5 - 24 Subscriptions — $1.50 each 

25 - 49 Subscriptions — $1.25 each 
50 - 99 Subscriptions — $1.00 each 

100 Subscriptions and over — 
$ .75 each 


Are You Right? 


Aid us in our efforts to make 
sure we are ! 


HE American Humane Education 

Society serves its members and 
friends in myriad ways. Some of those 
activities have been mentioned from time 
to time in the pages of our magazines. 


One daily service is responding to 
written and telephone requests from 
people urgently seeking information and 
help regarding animals of all kinds. We 
try to provide the best answers possible 
and render as much assistance as we can. 


New and excellent materials are con- 
stantly being published. More valuable 
information is being made available. That 
we may serve those who request our ser- 
vices we need to acquire more of these 
newly available reference materials. Our 
present collection is becoming. worn out; 
even our literature on pets needs supple- 
menting. 


Help is urgently needed now that we 
may make the necessary additions to one of 
our most basic and necessary working tools 
—our library. 


Your contribution should be made to 
The American Humane Education Soci- 
etyss REFERENCE FUND—it will be 
appreciated over and over again. We 
need YOUR help so we may in turn better 
help and serve YOU and all other mem- 
bers and friends. 
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Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in.. If you have a good clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


When'er I roam the countryside, 
Regardless of direction, 

I'm never frightened in the least, 
For Chum is my protection, 


—fdne Markhem 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN: Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 


an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


Composition Day: Grade ? 
J. 
KNOW a little kitten. His name is Tafty, Sometimes I 
play with him. He lives next door. The kitten is yellow 


and brown. He likes to chase rubber balls. Tafty sleeps in a bed 
all his own.—Carol MacKinnon. 


M* pet’s name is Kitty. She is brown and white. Kitty 
plays with a ball. She gets bigger every day. Sometimes 
she is funny. Sometimes she is sad.—Andrew Sullivan. 


Y kitten is black. Her name is Licorice. She likes milk 
and cat food. Sometimes she goes out but she will come 
in at night—Regis Burke. 


Y pet kitten’s name is Tim. He wants to eat all the time. 
He comes to me when I call him. He is black. Do you 
have a kitten?—Donald Callahan. 


Parental Note 


ERE are four little compositions by two boys and two girls 

aged 7-8 years old. Note the variety of topics discussed: 
name, color and size; food and shelter; likes and dislikes; moods 
and habits. Important observations are made: kittens must 
be fed and have a special place to sleep; they enjoy playing with 
their masters and mistresses but also enjoy going out alone; 
kittens have feelings and can be happy or sad just like boys 
and girls. 

The message of Kindness can be received even by a babe in 
arms. What these little ones learn now will reflect in their 
adult lives. If your children have pets direct their observations 
to the variety of happenings in their pet’s life: birth, growing, 
babies, sickness and death—emphasize that they must share in 
caring for their pets’ wants and needs: food and exercise and 
grooming; point out the need for training and also the need 
for constructive criticism when the pet is “naughty.” From 
their observations and from your answers to the innumerable 
questions concerning their pets they will come to realize the 
similarities in their own lives and that of their pet. 
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2. STREET - ABBV. 
3.To KNOCK OUT INA 


PRIZE FIGHT. 
4. FEMALE SHEEP. 
5.WE. 
. AN ENEMY. 6. 
. ELEVATED. - ABBv. 
OF ATREE. I]. MORNING. 
“MYSELF. 
15.WRITING FLuiD- 12. 
16. NOT 13-HELLO. 
TTENTION! All vacationing junior high and high 


schoolers! Animals Pen-Pal Club has members of many 
countries between the ages of twelve to eighteen who are 
anxious to write to you in English or in their own language. 
This summer extend your circle of friends to include at least 
one boy or girl, one young man or young woman from another 
country. This can be a practical application of your recent 
language studies. Perhaps in the near future you may even 
exchange visits instead of letters. Geographical knowledge of 
this world is very important in this jet age. The time barrier 
has been surmounted. Let us surmount the language barrier. 
Become an Ambassador of Kindness by writing your first over- 
seas letter. 
Write: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


1960 


June 


Here comes 
The school bus, 
Now! 


By 
Joan O’Connor 
age 
1s 


WE HAVE THE DOG, CAT, 
DISH AND SPOON, 
FOLLOW THE Dors 


HELPTHECOW 
JUMP OVER THE MOON.*s 
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Out of the Past 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Vol. 1 Boston, Oct. 6, 1868 No.5 


Take My Hand, Papa 
N the dead of night, I am frequently 
wakened by a little hand stealing out 
from the crib by my side, with the pleading 
cry, “Please take my hand, Papa!” 

Instantly the little boy’s hand is grasped, 
his fears vanish and soothed by the con- 
sciousness of his father’s presence he falls 
into sweet sleep again. 

We commend this lesson of simple, 
filial faith and trust to the anxious, sorrow- 
ing ones, that are found in almost every 
household. Stretch forth your hand, 
stricken mourner, although you may be 
in the deepest darkness and gloom, and 
fear and anxious suspense may cloud your 
weary pathway, and that very act will 
reveal the presence of a loving com- 
passionate Father, and give you the peace 
that passeth all understanding. 

The darkness may not pass away at 
once, night may still enfold you in its 
embrace, but its terrors will be dissipated, 
its gloom and sadness flee away, and in 
the simple grasp of the Father's hand 
sweet peace will be given, and you will 
rest securely, knowing that the morning 
cometh—Congregationalist. 


Vol. 2 Boston, June 1, 1869 No. 1 


Beautiful Indian Superstition 
MONG the Seneca Indians is one of 
singular beauty. When a maiden 
dies they detain a young bird until it first 
begins to try its power of song, and then, 
loading it with caresses, they loose it over 
her grave, in the belief that it will not 
fold its wings nor close its eyes until it has 
flown to the spiritland and delivered its 
precious burden of affection to the loved 
and lost. 

“Mother,” 4-year-old Burton asked, “is 
the stork that brought me the same stork 
that brings ants and spiders and frogs?” 
“Yes, dear,” his mother replied . . . “Then,” 
concluded Burton, “you didn’t do so bad 
after all.”"—Pageant. 
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Progress Report on: 


Project Braille 


We have thus far accumulated $380 
(May Ist), and we should all be thankful 
for the 118 donations that have thus far 


been sent in. Two-fifths of the money 
needed has been collected. Many of our 
kind and generous readers have sent in 
repeated donations and I thank them 
publicly, also those that have sent in 
donations signed Anonymous. Statistically 
the picture is thus: (by states) California 
—2 donations, $17; Connecticut—6 dona- 
tions, $30; Florida—1 donation, $5; 
Idaho—1 donation, $1; Illinois—1 dona- 
tion, $1; Indiana—4 donations, $17; Iowa 
—1 donation, $1; Louisiana—1 donation, 
$2.50; Maine—4 donations, $5; Maryland 
—1 donation, $2.25; Massachusetts—59 


donations, $168.10; Michigan — 2 
donations, $6.00; New Hampshire — 
3 donations, $5; New Jersey — 8 dona- 


tions, $32; New York—9 donations, $34; 
North Carolina—1 donation, $1; Ohio— 
4 donations, $14.50; Pennsylvania—1 
donation, $1; Rhode Island—2 donations, 
$7; Texas—2 donations, $2; Vermont— 
3 donations, $8.50; Wisconsin—3 dona- 
tions, $13; and Canada—4 donations, $5. 

If your state is not represented perhaps 
you would like to become an ambassador 
with a very special mission of bringing the 
warm and inspiring stories contained in 
Animals to our unseeing friends, many of 
whom have never had even a vicarious 
experience in the Animal kingdom. Write: 
PROJECT BRAILLE, 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Readers On Review 


IVE-day-old “Rebel” 


is being orient- 

ated by his proud mother, “Tammy.” 
“Yes, son this is your happy home and 
wait until you see your kind mistress!” — 
Sent in by Catherine Burney of Massachu- 
Setts. 


E saw “Rocky” climb a six foot 
chain-link fence one morning 
on his way across lots to visit a pal. He 
went up paw over paw and almost got 
stuck on the top, but dug his toes in some- 
how and made it. Once he did tear himself 
on the wire and had to be treated at the 
Angell Memorial Hospital. Let’s hope 
that he’s learned that it doesn’t pay to 
cut corners——Scnt in by Tammy Stevens 
of Massachusetts. 


“DON’T eat the Daisies!” . . . Tt seems 
“Boots,” a four year old feline, is on a 
strict lower dict—Sent in by Mrs. Doro- 
thea Bower c; Massachusetts. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Package of 10 — $1.00 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS - «+ looking 


forward to the next 11 issues.“—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free Sample Issue— 
Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ADVENTURE 


IN EDUCATION 


BECOME a Pioneer 
in a new and exciting 
EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 


June 19th - July 16th 


LEARN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


@ inexpensive vacation 
@ short courses 

®@ nature field work 

® graduate credits 

a 


science enrichment 
FREE BROCHURE — WRITE NOW: 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
or 


DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 


fo Arumatl Tp Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 


S.P.C.A. NOTEPAPER 
AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit — Northampton Branch 


S.P.C.A., Box 372, Northampton, Mass. 


Please send me the following packages of Notepaper and Envelopes 
@ $1.00 each. 


BASSETTS..... HORSE...... ASSORTED..... 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS. Ine. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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The Stoneham Independent 


Lower the cost of giving ! 


serine e Benefit Yourself 
D yr. e Your Home 
OFFER e Your School 
$3.50 


e Your Library 
(regularly $4.00) 


e Your Friends 


With 24 months of 
inspiring & entertaining animai stories 


Don’t delay! Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of ANIMALS $3.50 


Subscriber’s Savings Certificate 


I enclose my check for $3.50with this 50c coupon 
O Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


O Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


| 

Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Don’t be caught napping! 
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